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Should the A.A.L. be Disbanded ? 
By F. A. SHARR, Deputy City Librarian, Manchester P.L. 


ROM time to time comments are made by very senior members of 
the profession to the effect that the A.A.L. has outlived its usefulness, 
lacks the fire and sparkle of its earlier days and fulfils insufficient 

functions to justify its existence. Criticism from responsible people should 
always be met—not brushed aside, and for this reason, and because periodic 
stocktaking is necessary to the health of any organization, it seems worth 
while to consider whether the time has not come to disband the A.A.L. and 
merge it into the L.A. 

Leaving aside the mere abuse which occasionally comes from those 
who fear their successors’ voices, the principal rational criticisms of the 
A.A.L. seem to be: — 

(a) It costs too much of the L.A.’s funds in relation to its value to the 

L.A. and to the profession. 
(b) It largely duplicates the work of the L.A. itself. 
(c) — could more cheaply be taken by a students’ section of the 


























(d) It is not an association of assistants because it harbours chief 
ne and so draws capitation fees to which it is not morally 
entitled. 

All these criticisms rest on the basis of cost, either of money or of 
effort, and can be reduced to one generalization—the A.A.L. is not 
economical. 

Clearly, before we can consider whether the A.A.L.’s activities justify 
their cost we must decide what they are. I suggest the following, not neces- 
sarily in order of importance. 

(a) To give assistants opportunities for speaking in public. 

The need for such opportunities cannot be denied. It is one of the 
necessary accomplishments for most librarians to be able to speak convinc- 
ingly at least to gatherings of medium size. Libraries are not so firmly 
entrenched that they do not need on occasion to be defended in public ; 
nor are their services so widely and well-used that missionary work is 
unnecessary, at least in the public and university fields ; nor are they so fully 
developed that it is unnecessary to persuade people to give them greater 
support. 
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The librarian who cannot speak effectively cannot grasp his many 
opportunities for improving and extending his service, nor can he fulfil one 
of his primary functions: to persuade his public to make the fullest and 
most rewarding use of his service. 

There is a technique of speaking in public which can be taught, but 
accomplishment in the art comes only from practice and the earlier in life that 
practice starts the better. In public libraries it is part of the work of a 
branch librarian to talk at local meetings of societies, in local schools and 
so on. If he cannot, or will not, do so he does not fully exploit his service. 
Nowadays men and women are often promoted to be branch librarians in 
their early or middle twenties, so there is not much time to be lost. 

Most young people are shy of getting up in a meeting of their elders 
and seniors, partly due to natural nervousness but also to the feeling that 
they may make fools of themselves or “put their foot in it.” It is therefore 
highly desirable that meetings should be arranged by young assistants for 
young assistants in which, in the absence of authority representatives and 
chief officers, they may air their ideas and their voices without risk of 
indiscretion. 

Each generation adds something new to the corpus of professional 
thought and practice, not because the younger generation is better, but 
because it builds on to the foundations laid by its predecessors and responds 
to a new zeitgeist. Youth ferments with ideas; many blow away in froth 
but some are the good wine of the future. But raw, unmatured wine is not 
pleasant to palates accustomed to vintage—which was itself raw once. Open 
access was hair-brained and impractical licence two generations ago; 
recently a suitably pseudonymous elder statesman, who in his youth was a 
champion of open access, called its development, the abolition of the wicket 
gate, license in his turn. Tempora mutantur... 

Young people should be given the opportunity to produce their ideas 
and argue them out among their peers without the risk of being crushed 
by the rebukes or even the reasoned criticisms of their seniors. Young 
people should also be encouraged to meet and argue ; they thereby broaden 
their wits. This is easier at a meeting of assistants than at one dominated 
by senior staff. 


(b) To give assistants experience of committee procedure and of the organi- 
zation of a professional society. 

This is good experience for them not only as librarians but also as 
citizens. Committee work, if ably conducted, broadens the mind, teaches 
tolerance and gives an outlet for the natural desire for social service. To 
be a “good committee man” is to-day one of the recipes for success and 
we can do with as many such people as we can produce in the profession. 


(c) To help the training of assistants by correspondence courses and other 
means. 

This is quantitatively the biggest job carried out by the A.A.L. In the 
foreseeable future there is no likelihood that all librarians can be trained 
at library schools, therefore their establishment does not render this function 
of the A.A.L. obsolete. The L.A. has for many years held firmly that, as 
an examining body, it should not also be a teaching body. Therefore some 
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other teaching body is necessary. The A.A.L. has a record in this field of 
which any purely voluntary association might be proud and its present 
performance in every way lives up to the highest traditions of its past. 

In addition to the correspondence courses the A.A.L. arranges week-end 
schools, revision schools, schools in special aspects of library work such as 
reference work and other similar educational activities sometimes in associa- 
tion with L.A. branches, sometimes, and equally successfully, alone. These 
schools have the advantage that they are planned by young people who have 
recently qualified and who know intimately what the student of to-day wants. 
(d) To publish the Library Assistant. 

Most of the arguments for public speaking apply mutatis mutandis to 
writing for publication. The L.A.R. is the official journal of librarianship 
in Great Britain. It ought to maintain a high and authoritative standard. 
There is a need for another publication for slighter and more experimental 
material. If the babbling springs are stopped up, the noble rivers will not 
flow ; and I use babbling in no derogatory sense. 

(e) To publish professional textbooks. 

It is sometimes argued that the publishing activities of the A.A.L., as 
of the County Libraries Section, could be done equally well by the L.A. 
There are two answers. The first is that it might well not be done; both 
bodies pioneered and the L.A. followed after success had been proved. If 
they had not pioneered there is no proof that any other body would have 
done so. The second is that centralization, as this generation has bitterly 
learnt, is a dangerous thing ; it leads to the decline of freedom, the atrophy 
of ideas and the frustration of enthusiasm. The publications of the A.A.L. 
are self-supporting financially, and as text books are accepted as authoritative. 
There is no reason to think that they would be improved were they published 
by the L.A. or by any other publisher. 


(f) To select suitable persons as representatives of assistants on the Council 
of the Library Association. 

It is desirable that assistants should be represented, and it is desirable 
that those representatives should be persons experienced in committee work, 
widely acquainted with professional affairs democratically elected. The 
A.A.L.’s representatives are normally the President and the Honorary Secre- 
tary, persons who have been trained and proved first in their own divisions, 
then on divisional committees, finally on the national council. It is difficult 
to see a better way of choosing two or three representatives from a member- 
“4 of er eight or nine thousand, and none but the best are fit for the 

.A. Council. 


(g) To act as a“ ginger group” in the L.A. both nationally and locally. 
There is no implication here that the L.A. is effete or moribund or 
ineffective. It is not. But any organisation at times develops blind spots 
or has a spell in the doldrums ; that seems to be an inherent characteristic 
of organizations. A bad chairman or an unsuccessful secretary, for example, 
can almost kill a branch for a few years. When that happens the A.A.L. 
can take on more of the load and keep professional affairs alive. In time 
the positions will probably be reversed. A second string to a bow, like a 
second basket for eggs, is a safeguard which experience has found to be good. 
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If these are the functions of the A.A.L., how are they financed? 

Last year the total income was nearly £6,000, of which £1,650 came 
from the L.A. as capitation fees (at 6s. per member), £2,500 from corres- 
pondence courses and £600 from sales of publications. Correspondence 
courses and publications (other than the Assistant) just paid for themselves; 
more than the capitation from the L.A. was spent on the publication and 
distribution of the Assistant, payments to divisions and stationery and other 
clerical expenses. All the rest of the running expenses were met from money 
raised by the A.A.L. itself, and these included £355 for the film Index to 
Progress which, if the A.A.L. had not produced and financed it would never 
have been produced. 

In relation to the variety and volume of work done, the cost to the 
L.A. is not excessive. The L.A. primes the pump with less than 30 per cent. 
of the A.A.L.’s revenue, the remaining 70 per cent. is raised by the A.A.L. 
itself. This disposes of the criticism that the A.A.L. costs the L.A. too much 
in relation to its value. 

The second criticism was that the A.A.L. duplicates the work of the 
L.A. The activities of the A.A.L. shouki not, and in my experience in four 
different areas of the country generally do not, duplicate those of the L.A. 
In many ways they are similar, as schools are to universities, but they do 
not duplicate. Meetings of assistants to discuss matters of importance to 
assistants are different from meetings of chiefs and authority representatives 
to discuss high policy, the Assistant does not duplicate the Record, the 
correspondence courses have no counterpart in the L.A., and the publishing 
practices of the two bodies are different. 

The third criticism was that the functions of the A.A.L. could better be 
carried out by a Students Section of the L.A. If it is accepted that the 
functions detailed earlier are all desirable it follows that for their proper 
fulfilment regional decentralization is necessary. It therefore follows that 
a student section would follow in general the present organization of the 
AA.L. If all qualified librarians were excluded from membership it is 
difficult to see how such an organization could function. Apart from 
administrative difficulties the unqualified cannot teach. It is quite unrealistic 
to imagine that qualified librarians would give to a new section from which 
they were debarred membership, the unsparing work which the divisional 
and national officers have given to the A.A.L. and without such work the 
student section could never take the place of the A.A.L. and could never 
effectively function. 


The fourth criticism, that it harbours chief librarians, has some validity. 
It is argued, in favour of allowing chief librarians to retain their membership, 
that this is in accordance with the Byelaws of the L.A. and that to define a 
chief librarian is not easy, but these are not weighty arguments. In general, 
chief librarians do not take an active part in A.A.L. activities (except as 
editors of correspondence courses, tutors and authors of textbooks) and this 
is as it should be. The only services their membership gives them are the 
Assistant and, perhaps in a few cases, correspondence courses, and member- 
ship for these purposes could easily be arranged on payment to the L.A. of 
the capitation fee of 6s. p.a. as an additional section fee. It may of course 
be argued that since their subscriptions are at a higher rate than the majority 
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of assistants’, the capitation fee is a smaller proportion. But of the four 
criticisms this is the only one which upon examination proves to be significant. 

The strength of the L.A. rests in the loyalty, interest and enthusiasm of 
its members. Such loyalty, interest and enthusiasm can best be stimulated 
and maintained by the division of the L.A. into groups of members with 
similar interests who are able to meet together and by free discussion not 
only ventilate matiers of professional concern but also weave together those 
ties of personal friendship and esteem which alone can bind a scattered 
membership into an effective and powerful association. 

The A.A.L. is composed of such groups whose members are bound by 
ties of loyalty through it to the L.A. itself, and to disband it would serve 
only to sever those ties and so to weaken the whole body of the L.A. 


Our Library Journals 
R. C. BENGE, Reference Librarian, St. Marylebone P.L. 


RE we satisfied with our library periodicals? The answer is probably 

“Yes and No,” since few of us have time to read them all. This 

being so, I propose to discuss how well British library journals reflect 
the contemporary scene and also whether they reveal any purpose or 
emphasis to justify separate existences. I am concerned only with general 
library periodicals, and they are examined with special reference to their 
value for the public library movement. 

It is convenient to examine first the LIBRARY REVIEW because it 
stands alone as a quarterly, and furthermore is unique in being expressly 
confined to “ Bookish Librarianship,” technical studies being excluded. 
Since contributors are paid they are frequently professional writers, and 
provide for a wide public. A high standard is thus guaranteed and if a 
certain editorial dogmatism is sometimes displayed on matters not always 
strictly literary, perhaps in a Scotsman this may be excused. The Library 
Review then has a perfectly good reason for existing, and it remains only 
to consider how well its intentions are carried out. A constant feature has 
been the Classed Book List, and the value of this is not now beyond 
question, firstly because it is too late to be of any practical use and secondly 
because the B.N.B. now makes such aids superfluous. Here, surely, is a 
failure to “keep up.” Early library literature was necessarily full of book 
lists but are they needed any more? If librarians are going beyond pure 
literature (as they must), then what is required is a systematic subject 
approach ; a summary of the quarter’s literature in one subject or a survey 
of bibliographical services in a special field. (For pure literature a feature 
called the “ Worst books of the quarter” would help some librarians to buy 
what they want). I am suggesting that the Library Review could be bookish 
(dreadful word) and practical without losing its wide appeal. 

To enquire why there should be two independent monthlies would 
disturb the dust which has presumably long since settled over old 
animosities, and perhaps it no longer matters what Mr. Philip said in 1910. 
The LIBRARY WORLD (to take the older monthly first) announced in 
1898 its intention of being “ primarily a practical magazine devoted to the 
urgent needs of the present.” Even then, apparently, there was a feeling 
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that the great mutations of the library world were active, because (still in 
1898) the Editor stated: “We do not agree with the opinion so often heard 
that every point in library administration has been discussed ad nauseam.” 
This conviction, however, seems to have weakened somewhat because now 
it is difficult to discover a policy at all and although naturally the Library 
World is concerned with current events, one detects a faint note of weariness. 
For example, those amiable gentlemen, perhaps too aptly named Callimachus 
and Eratosthenes, deal admirably with our present discontents, but their 
urbane musings are deliberately tinged with Myself when Young and their 
hearts, if not in the Garden of Proserpine, must surely rest in the desert 
strip of old Omar himself. ‘“ Book selection guide” is a regular feature 
which again one queries, but there are other useful things such as A. G 
Enser’s “ Filmed Books and Plays,” and mention of new editions. It is the 
lack of aim which distresses. 

The LIBRARIAN, our other monthly, dates from 1910, and we are 
interested here only in its present quality. Our demands as stated above, 
are in this case satisfied. Clearly in evidence is a policy of seeking out the 
most significant of contemporary trends. The initials J.F.W.B. guarantee 
a lively approach. Only the offending book reviews are still present. “Rapid 
Reviews” could be discontinued without loss, thus leaving even greater 
space for “ Professional Books.” Important books of professional interest 
need very full treatment as soon as they appear. This is now not always 
possible and sometimes significant small items such as a British Standard 
affecting libraries pass unnoticed. Furthermore, many of our textbooks 
require detailed analysis fully to reveal their deficiencies. One wonders, 
finally, whether matters musical are not too heavily represented. 

Rushing in where angels fear to tread, we come next to the LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, which has the thankless task of reporting and 
representing all the activities and interests of the different elements in the 
Association. This function is admirably carried out, but alas this leaves 
little space for articles of weight and high quality, with the result that 
general librarianship in this country has nothing like the American “ Library 
Quarterly” or the Aslib “Journal of Documentation.” In the past this 
situation has prompted proposals for a separate quarterly, but we are 
concerned here only with the L.A.R. as it stands and whether it could not 
be otherwise in spite of these special responsibilities. 

Voluntary contributions naturally vary in quality, and constitute a 
special problem, but one wonders whether they need include both the 
sensible and the ridiculous. This is a weak criticism because examples are 
invidious. Secondly, accounts of the latest pre-fabricated building (oddly 
reminiscent of other pre-fabricated buildings) seem superfluous. They could 
be left for the “ Year’s work in Librarianship,” even if this involves figuring 
as not news but ancient history. Thirdly, our main complaint is that the 
“Record” never gives a lead. There may be good reasons for this but we have 
not discovered them. Why, for example, is it left for the Librarian to print 
such articles as McColvin’s “ What of the future” or the symposium “ The 
next fifty years.” Looking through files of the Record one gets the impression 
of a fair and accurate reflection of the library sphere of activities. This, 
however, is a passive reflection only. One is surely justified in thinking 
that the official journal of the Association ought to pursue agreed aims 
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constantly and systematically. Such a policy would mean every month a 
review of progress made; it would mean continual discussion of current 
practices—even an exposure of backward ones. At the Edinburgh con- 
ference, Miss Gwenda Jones, County Librarian of Buckinghamshire, said 
in a paper, “ What we need, above all in my view, is a new Libraries Act, 
which will, among other things, lay down minimum standards of book 
stock, staff, salaries and buildings.” The centenary pamphlet, “ Where do 
we stand to-day,” tackled this problem of standards without reference to 
legislation, and this it seems to me should be our immediate concern. Is 
not this a legitimate role for the Record? Again, the McColvin Report, 
after the initial splash, was allowed to rely on its subsiding ripples for 
further effect. The various projects for co-operation and subject speciali- 
sation provide further examples of activities which demand constant 
review quite apart from the not always practical committees which launch 
them. There is in existence, for instance, a scheme for London Reference 
Library development which bears little relation to present realities. These 
points may be summed up by saying that if the Record cannot be eminent, 
why should it not be militant? Perhaps this is a matter for the Council 
rather than a problem purely editorial. All this, of course, in no way 
implies lack of appreciation for many excellent regular contributions such 
as Dr. Walford’s Reference Library Notes. 


In the past, the LIBRARY ASSISTANT was often regarded as a goad, 
and the function of the A.A.L. was said to be that of injecting ginger or even 
yeast into the larger mass. The L.A., one feels, now need no longer be 
incurably lumpen and the Library Assistant’s main role is that of making 
known the needs of younger members. This task is, on the whole, well 
carried out, particularly in assistance to students. Apart from this the 
quality of this journal naturally partly depends on members themselves, and 
as usual, the people who fail to make any response are a problem and should 
be a major concern. Perhaps commercial journalism has clues to offer. 
I am not suggesting glamour contests or “ Scandals of the book-stack,” but 
perhaps competitions on New Statesman lines, or competitive essays on set 
subjects. “Outcrop” is an excellent example of this kind of feature depending 
on members’ co-operation. Furthermore, there must be assistants able and 
willing to carry out certain types of research. Eventually, the Library 
Schools will take a hand in this, and there is no reason why this sort of 
activity should be confined to official committees. Investigation, for example, 
is still required into popular reading habits. Sex magazines or women’s 
weeklies or school stories present obvious fields. Another current issue is 
British dependence on American technical literature. Our next demand is 
for more humour, and this, of course, is difficult, as hearty, unfunny humour 
is the bane of the amateur journal. But there is room for satire, even 
satirical verse, and surely it is still worth while having a go at the Library 
Committee or the manifold shortcomings of the Powers that Be “ drest in a 
little brief authority.” I suggest for a start a Dictionary of Occupational 
Diseases of the librarian. These are random proposals for improvement 
and there is one last plea which applies to all our journals. Are illustrations 
entirely ruled out? I know of assistants who would make brilliant cartoon 
contributions, while photographs of library personalities would interest the 
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new assistant. He might then have some idea about voting. A ‘“ Who’s 
who in the library world” is another possibility as a regular feature. 
These fantasies must be brought to end and a fitting close for this 
haphazard and presumptuous survey is provided by LIBRARY SCIENCE 
ABSTRACTS. Honour should be given where it is due; do we all yet 
realise the importance of this excellent service, which is international in 
scope, and covers more than the purely library periodicals? This emphasis 
should not be necessary, but one has heard that there are still libraries in 
outer darkness which do not take it. Our professional journals must con- 
sider themselves a failure until that kind of darkness has been dispelled. 


The Right Road for Librarianship 
P. G. NEW, Librarian-in-charge, Oxted Branch, Surrey Co. L. 


HE wastage of the book-fund caused by the provision of “ sub-literature” 
(deplored by Mr. Horner in the January Assistant) is far from the end 
of the matter. Many of the troubles of librarianship to-day are a 
result of this mistaken policy. The argument against crime, western and 
love stories, which make up the bulk of “ sub-literature,” is not that they 
do harm to our readers. They do little good, certainly, but to attribute any 
great evil to them is exaggeration. The question is, are we fulfilling our true 
réle in supplying them? It is absurd and prententious for us to call ourselves 
a profession, to set ourselves scholarly examinations, and to vaunt the 
public library as an indispensable tool of democracy, when so many of our 
readers look upon the public library as a place where they can get their 
trashy novels for nothing. 

By “ giving the public what it wants,” we have confused in our readers’ 
minds the purpose of the library. No public library can satisfy the demand 
for westerns, thrillers, etc., but by providing them at all it attracts readers 
who want this kind of book only. By not providing enough, it invites the 
type of complaint we all know so well:— 

“You never seem to get any new crime books .. .” 

“* Why do you waste public money on so many of these non-fiction books 
which no-one reads? ” 

Or, as I heard one lady say : — 

“* Thank heaven I have a subscription at Boots.” 

This last remark is typical and symptomatic. The reader is equating 
the public library with a subscription service, and naturally finds that the 
latter gives her better value. In other words, to her the public library is a 
failure—it hasn’t enough of what she wants, and to make matters worse, 
she often cannot even reserve that nice new Collins romance. But after all, 
she supposes, one cannot expect a free service to rival one for which one 
has to pay. And so we have another dissatisfied reader who will tell her 
friends about it. But more pernicious than the complaining reader is the 
one who accepts the library as it is—or seems to be—a substitute for sub- 
scription libraries for poor people. Readers like this must look on our 
work as a sort of charity mission. And remember that appalling buildings 
are still widespread, and voluntary helpers, who may not themselves under- 
stand the aims of the service, are still used. This can only enhance our 
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rag-time charity air. Neither type of reader mentioned above is aware that 
he or she is abusing the purpose for which public libraries were intended. 

These readers, typical of thousands of others, must be bewildered, and 
perhaps contemptuously amused at the letters which we put after our names. 
As if one needs any qualifications for stamping books! Of course, there 
must be someone in charge, but his duties, surely, are only of the clerical 
order. Readers do indeed sometimes refer to librarians as clerks. Librarians, 
and particularly one-man-branch librarians, are painfully aware of the 
ironic truth in our reader’s remarks. If all readers were like her we might 
just as well be clerks, for our professional skill would never be put to use. 
As it is, a good half of professional staff time must be used in un-professional 
occupations. And if the public does not think highly of our qualifications, 
will the committee which it elects? The effect on salaries is obvious. 

I am far from suggesting any attempt to educate public taste. Futile 
efforts are made now, such as mixing the westerns with the rest of the fiction, 
in the hope that the reader may take out a Virginia Woolf by mistake. This 
childish and haphazard means of “education” can lead only to public 
resentment. The policy we must adopt is to include only books of assured 
quality in our libraries. We should expect a drop in issues, for many will 
inevitably find their interests better served elsewhere. We will be more free 
to get on with real librarianship, and the public library will remain—and 
this is important—a library to be used by everyone ; the subscription library 
reader must still turn to us for books on careers, cooking, engineering, 
directory queries and other everyday matters. We have a long way to go 
before we can cater fully for these needs, but a relief from the “sub- 
literature ” problem will help us to do it. 

We must realise that it is the “sub-literature” problem, and not the 
fiction problem as it is still often called at professional meetings. We should 
continue to keep a good deal of fiction on our shelves, for, although the 
subscription library stocks will to some extent duplicate our own, there is 
no attempt in commercial libraries to build up a balanced and representative 
collection, or to conserve a title once it has passed its first popularity. Nor 
is there any request service for out-of-print fiction for the reader outside the 
public library. 

There is every reason why we should be good friends with the local 
subscription libraries. Why should we not announce in our loudest voice 
that we do not supply certain types of books, which may be obtained at the 
————-Subscription Library? And it may not be asking too much of the 
commercial libraries to give appropriate publicity to the public library, 
though we may hope that when its aims become more clearly understood, 
the public library will need no advertisement. We can help by explaining 
our policy in newspapers and notices (as Mr. Horner suggests). There will, 
of course, be opposition from those who have become used to a rate- 
supported “subscription library service,” but emphasis must be laid on the 
good that will follow for all readers. 

Municipal subscription libraries have been suggested as a remedy for 
the problem, but why should the local authority intervene when there are 
commercial libraries already in being? There is a postal service, too, so that 
isolated readers need not be deprived of their amenities. Pay collections, an 
attempt to deal with the rush of new fiction, also seem to be redundant; 
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and they have the demerit of putting a charity stigma on the “ free ” books— 
the very thing that we want to clear from our readers’ minds. With the 
absence of “sub-literature,” however, the problem of duplicates of new 
works will not be so great. There seems to be no reason why the public 
library should pander to best-sellerdom by buying many duplicates of titles 
which are stocked in the subscription libraries. The ban on reserving new 
fiction, now operative in many systems, seems justified. ‘“ Festival at Far- 
bridge ” will be as good in six months’ time as it is now. If readers insist 
on having a book as soon as it is published it is reasonable to expect them 
to buy the book, or pay for the extra privilege through the subscription 
libraries. 

Imagine the readers at a small branch deprived of their Ayres, Alington 
and Allen. No-one would be pleased, but the only hardship would be felt 
by the old folk unable to afford a subscription. Library authorities could 
but . small quantity of thrillers, romances, etc., for the exclusive use of such 
people. 

I feel that this is an assistant’s problem rather than a chief’s. The 
assistant sees best the quality of the stock, hears the complaints, and is aware 
of the public doubt about our purpose. He knows, too, the nebulous status 
of the librarian amongst so many of his readers, and so, perhaps, when he is 
himself a chief, he may take the only course to bring librarianship back to 
the right road. 


The June Examinations (concluded). 


FINAL: Library Organization and Administration. 
F. N. MCDONALD 


First Paper. General. Two factual questions were set, one on library 
history and the other on professional education ; the remainder dealt mainly 
with ideas. Most students, I imagine, would prefer it that way. Not that 
ideas are easier to handle than facts ; to some people, indeed, they are not, 
but they do give all an opportunity for self expression. 


The paper opened with: “‘ Much has been written regarding the develop- 
ment of libraries in ancient, medieval and modern times but relatively little 
about the work of the librarian.” To what do you attribute the emergence 
of a recognised profession of librarianship in the last 150 years? 


It is still debated whether librarianship even now has emerged as a 
recognised profession. There have been cases in recent years where the 
newly appointed heads of important libraries have not been trained librarians, 
a fact which indicates that the appointing body has not been convinced that 
training was necessary. By and large, however, the value of qualifications 
is recognised, but it certainly has not been the case for so long as 150 years. 
Even 50 years ago Greenwood was writing in his British Library Year Book: 
“ Libraries Committees would greatly assist in raising the status and standard 

of librarians by refusing to recognise as candidates the a number of 
broken-down schoolmasters, clergymen, soldiers . . 


It is true that relatively little has been written about the work of the 
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librarian in past times and it is a fact which makes the history of libraries 
less interesting than it might otherwise be. One would like to know more 
of the aims and methods of the scholars who took charge of the earlier 
libraries and developed the first classification schemes and catalogues. Since 
1800 the growth in the size and number of libraries and the increase in book 
production, not to mention the extension of the need for books to artisan 
classes which followed the Industrial Revolution, made the development of 
professional techniques imperative. These new techniques, of course, as 
they were evolved did not put a discount on scholarship but they caused 
librarianship to become less and less the province of the amateur. The 
cautiidenant of public libraries emphasised this process. 


The recognition of an occupation as a profession depends upon the 
existence of a body of knowledge which in its turn is recognised as being 
essential to the proper fulfilment of the duties attaching to that occupation 
and on the existence of an association responsible among other things for 
upholding the dignity of its practitioners and promoting higher professional 
standards. In the period under review modern schemes of cataloguing and 
classification and the study of bibliography were developed, the Library 
Association was established and professional examinations commenced. If 
librarianship has in fact emerged as a recognised profession the date of the 
emergence is probably 1898, the year of the Royal Charter. It is worth 
noting, however, that the N. J.C. lists L.A. qualifications under the category 
of “Technical” and not “ Professional.” 


It has been suggested that the concept of librarianship as applied 
bibliography “is valuable in emphasizing the real significance and relation- 
iy the many subjects which come together to make up the complex 
field of our professional work.” What do you know of this and what are 
your own views on the subject? 


The quotation is taken from Irwin’s ay prema which enunciates a 
single aim for librarianship, applicable to all types of library. He says, 
“ Assuming there is an organised system of librarianship, its corner-stone 
can be nothing other than bibliography.” Cataloguing, classification, refer- 
ence work, children’s libraries, extension work, administration, and so on 
are considered only as aspects of bibliography. They are parts of a whole 
and derive their only significance from the system of which they are parts. 
The value of such a conception lies in the fact that each individual process 
is put into its proper perspective. Specialisation is desirable, but the specialist 
should have a clear idea of how his task co-ordinates with that of other 
Specialists. In other words, the staff of a library must work together as a 
team in order to achieve an efficient whole. 


Librarianship is concerned with people as much as books and in 
attempting to secure the marriage of the right book to the right reader one 
can start either with the books or with the people. The propagandists of 
reading surveys are those who would work from readers to books. Irwin 
criticises this approach, and the concept of librarianship as applied biblio- 
graphy is set up as a rival concept to librarianship as a social science. Hence 
its emphasis on the relationship not only between the Se parts of 
librarianship but also between the latter and the whole field of knowledge. 
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Second Paper. (a) Public Libraries. 


This paper was very much down to earth, dealing with matters every 
public librarian has to handle at some time or other. There was a marked 
of theory in contrast to the first paper. Law, planning, publicity, 
specification for a mobile library, organization of technical processes, and 
public library service to industry were the subjects covered. Most of the 
questions were straightforward and call for no comment. 


You have been asked by your Library Committee to submit a report on 
publicizing the library service of your area. Summarize your recommen- 
dations and comment on the principle of publicizing public libraries. 


The aim of publicity should be to ensure that everyone, whether a 
member of the library or not, who could profit from our services knows 
what they are, and this refers ularly to information services. Merely 
to increase the number of readers is not a sufficient aim. We should have 
in mind the extension of the usefulness and value of the public library. 


Publicity includes not only formal advertising but also work primarily 
rtaken as a form of service. Examples of the latter include, book lists, 
bulletins, talks to societies and schools and other extension work. A public 
library depends very largely for its prosperity and usefulness on public 
opinion of it and that opinion depends not only on the quality of the books 
= services but also on what the library does to make its books and services 
nown. 


A report to one’s Library Committee might offer suggestions for poster 
publicity, distribution of handbills, newspaper announcements, an exhibition, 
formation of a “ Friends of the public library” association, talks to schools, 
specially prepared book-lists on their particular subject to be distributed 
among societies and in factories, offices, etc. This list could be extended 
considerably. In the long run, however, provided the library is attractive, 
the stock suitable, the staff helpful, and sufficient preliminary work has been 
done in the schools, there ought not to be many who do not come to us 
when the need arises. 


Comment on the service which the public library can render to industry. 

Industry requires two things which a public library may be able to 
provide. The first is early information about new developments in its own 
and similar fields—information both on production and marketing. The 
second is background material. 


The first may be provided from current periodicals, newspapers, patent 
specifications, government publications, pamphlets issued by societies, and 
trade publications. The second requires the use of treatises, year books, and 
files of the material mentioned above. 

To make the best use of his stock the librarian-in-charge must have a 
specialised knowledge of its contents and know how to exploit it. He must 
also maintain close liaison with other specialised libraries. 

The provision made in different towns will vary Saag eed with the 
size and number of its industries. Generally speaking the large concerns 
have information ae of their own. The special contribution of 
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public libraries is probably better directed towards assisting the smaller 
undertakings. 

Sheffield and Rugby have made notable provision for industry: the 
former a large town and the latter small. Their work has been described 
in the Library Association Conference Papers for 1948 and 1949. Co-opera- 
tive provision by neighbouring towns, something on the lines of stock 
specialisation, is also a possibility. 

+ x * * 


Dr. A. J. Walford writes :— 


My attention has just been drawn to a misunderstanding which has 
occurred in the comments on the June 1951 Registration examination, 
Assistance to Readers (Library Assistant, August—September 1951, p.103). 
The query in the question was for a source of information on “ Salaries paid 
to higher grades of civil servants.” (By “source” is meant the appropriate 
reference book or bibliography). . 

My own reaction was to consult Government publications. Monthly list 
for details of recent salary awards to higher grades of civil servants. The 
answer which the examiners expect will almost certainly be the British 
Imperial Calendar. 1 submit that for clarity’s sake, the question should 
have been put into the singular, thus: “The salary paid to a particular 
higher grade civil servant (named).” 


Books for Students 


RANGANATHAN, S..R., and SrvARAMAN, K. M. Library manual, 1951. (Delhi: 
Indian Library Association, London: G. Blunt & Sons, 18s.). 


Dr. Ranganathan is the father of Indian librarianship and appears to 
be rapidly becoming its Moses. His task, the building of libraries and a 
library profession to serve the needs of a population of 3,600 lakhs, makes 
the task of Moses appear very small time stuff. I venture to suppose that 
very little more than the first two chapters of this Library manual are 
actually his work, although his aspirations and ideals inspire the whole and are 
ably conveyed by Mr. Sivaraman ; but (as with Moses) it is now apparently 
considered essential that Dr. Ranganathan’s name should appear on the title 
page of every book published in India on librarianship. 

The “conspectus” make it clear that “ this reach-me-down type of manual 
is justifiable only in the transitory context” of rapid mass instruction of 
“a lower order of men” until “ by 1980, the library profession will reach 
its full strength of 120,000 . . . professional librarians of all the necessary 
standards.” 

If you had to write a manual in these circumstances for a potential 
staff which shared between them 225 languages exclusive of dialiects, what 
would you do? The Indian solution is to write the book in English “as the 
- for translation or free rendering into the important regional languages 
of India.” 

The book itself is a clear and extremely simple statement of the policy 
and the methods deemed desirable in a modern library. It is obviously 
based on Mr. J. D. Brown’s Manual as revised by Mr. W. B. Sayers, but it 
has the great virtue of omitting everything more than 25 years out of date. 
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Its chief value for English librarians is that it is a statement of the methods 
selected by Dr. Ranganathan as the best, in the course of his extensive and 
varied experience and travels, and can be used as a basis for comparison 
with their own. In idealism and good intention it is second to none. 

Much of the book is written in the second person singular, present tense, 
and this, together with some unusual phraseology and very detailed instruc- 
tion, give a peculiar effect. The librarian is told to . “file the ticket 
in the kept-ticket-tray ” and “ As pick-up work take each of the cards out of 
the bespeaking box. Locate in the charge tray the coupled- ticket-pair 
which has the call number mentioned on the bespeaking card.” Another 
unfamiliar usage occurs in Chapter 4, which has the title “ Work behind 
the Screen,” and deals with Library Routine. 

Certain routines are laid down in detail and with understanding. Most 
harassed juniors will appreciate that : — 

In rush hours, the process of locating the coupled ticket-pair may 
hold up readers at the entrance-gate, resulting in a long queue and the 
break-down of their patience and temper. A similar undesirable 
situation may also be created if any casual mistake had occurred in the 
arrangement of the coupled ticket-pairs in the charged tray and you 
have to fumble about for the correct ticket. This fumbling in the 
presence of readers will induce confusion and a sense of inferiority 
complex which will worsen our capacity for work. All this is 
undesirable. 

And Branch Librarians might care to note these parts of the duties of 
their Indian colleagues :— 

OPENING RouTine. Before opening the main gate, go round the 
building and see if there is anything abnormal. Ask the night-watch 
about his observations in the night. Check his work. See if the lock 
of the main gate is intact and untampered with. Then, examine if the 
doors and the windows are in the proper bolted position. Then, ask 
the peon to open them and report to you anything abnormal that he 
might notice. Ask him to report also all cases of broken panels, broken 
bolts, hooks, etc. Then, walk through the different parts of the buildings 
in accordance with a systematic plan, examining if there is any defect 
anywhere in the electric installation. Examine also if there is evidence 
of damage done by rats, bats, squirrels and other similar creatures. 
Examine also if there is any sign of white ants anywhere . 

There are in fact parts of this manual which will provoke a smile from 
English readers. Its purpose and its sincerity must, however, make it a 
smile of interest and sympathy quite untainted by malice or derision. 
Consider the effect on the examiner if you answered your next L.A. examina- 
tion paper in French. It is a book which would do many of us good to read. 

I congratulate the authors on their success in producing so clean a text 
but shudder to imagine the hours of toil which have been required to do it. 
I have no doubt that the book is well above the average standard of Indian 
publishing, but those who are unfamiliar with those standards will find 
much to criticise. The Index leaves much to be desired. By western 
standards, the book is technically poor, the press work is bad, the illustra- 
tions, which appear to have been omitted from some copies, are atrocious 
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(one is upside down!) and the margins vary considerably in width from 
page to page. 

This is one more task to which our Indian Moses might direct his 
efforts. Can you, Dr. Ranganathan, call down for us some manna on this 
desert? KJ. 


CAMBRIDGE AUTHORS’ AND PRINTERS’ GuiDEs: 1. Stanley Morison. First 
principles of 3 posraphy. 2. Preparation of manuscripts and correction 
of ee * . G. V. Carey. Making an index. 1951. (C.U.P, 2s. 6d. 

eac 

“ Author and printer are seldom able to plan a book together from the 
start ; but much is possible when each knows beforehand just what help he 
can give and can expect to receive. These Guides are meant to provide 
such information.” 

The librarian also must appreciate fully the problems and techniques 
of both author and printer if he is to assess competently the book which 
results from their collaboration. He frequently finds himself, moreover, in 
the position of author and typographer of his own book-lists, bulletins and 
annual reports, and a familiarity with the processes involved in their pro- 
duction is an essential part of his professional qualifications, as the examina- 
tion syllabus abundantly illustrates. Here then is a series of guides for the 
librarian, as well as the author and printer ; guides which will delight any 
lover of books and book production, both by their contents and by their 
“ handling qualities,” and for which there should be a place on the librarian’s 
own shelf with the L.A. pamphlets and the N.B.L. Reader’s guides. 

They are worthy additions, also, to the museum of type-face specimens 
which we all, no doubt, compile in our imaginations: each is set in a 
different Monotype face—Bell, Plantin and Bembo respectively—and they 
afford excellent opportunities for examining once again the first principles 
so clearly set out by Stanley Morison in the essay which is reprinted as the 
first of the series. ACJ. 


MunrorpD, W. A. Penny rate: aspects of British public library history, 
1850-1950. (Library Association, 21s.). 


The author does not claim to have written a history of the British public 
library, but merely to have presented “some aspects” of it, and examined 
“its development from several angles.” After recounting the events and 
legislation which are the anatomy of public progress, he adds flesh and a 
little blood by sketching accounts of the changes in public opinion regarding 
free libraries, the development of buildings and bookstocks, and the improve- 
ment of staffing conditions during the past century. 

The result is, of course, a history, and one which may well prove 
attractive and readable to the interested non-professional reader, for whom 
I feel sure it is intended. It should certainly be brought to the notice of all 
members of library committees, and must be considered a notable hang-over 
from the Centenary. The high quality of the printing and production of the 
book, and its consequent cost, convince me that it is produced for the 

department rather than the librarian’s own shelf. 
e librarian, indeed, will find in Penny rate little new matter, and 
practically none of importance. One hundred and fifty pages impose severe 
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limits on an author, and information must sometimes be sacrified to reada- 
bility. Some of the non-contributory detail might well have been omitted 
for the sake of some relevant extracts from the speeches or letters of Ewart 
or Edwards. Similarly, a sketch of the social background would have 
been valuable, setting the library against something more signficant than 
drains and railways. What of the people for whom libraries were to be 
provided? What more important “aspect” of the public library than the 
public? SIB 


Letters from Members 
STOCKTAKING. 
F. C. TIGHE, B.A., F.L.A., Nottingham Public Libraries, writes: 


I trust Mr. Collison’s views of stock-taking are not shared by the examiners. 
Surely one of the bases of efficient cost accounting is stock-taking. In any 
event, if one were to apply cost accounting to library administration (a 
development which I trust will never come to pass), it might be reasonable 
to suppose an accountant would have some very shrewd things to say about 
the time and effort spent on any average reference enquiry. How does one 
cost account the elusive factor of service? 

It seems quite clear that Mr. Collison has no experience of modern 
methods of stock-taking. There are a number of methods in use to-day, 
none of which disturbs in any degree the working of a department. I always 
thought that the cardinal factor in any efficient library service, lending and 
reference, was the existence of a correct and up-to-date catalogue. How is 
this possible if one does not know which books are missing from stock? 
I hasten to add that books are missed from library stocks, and missed in 
such quantities that the average librarian does not care to unburden himself 
of figures, either to his colleagues or, least of all, to his committee. 

I believe this fashionable decrying of stock-taking to be unsound from 
an administrative point of view. It springs from an attitude of mind which 
is prepared to reject any method of administration which appears to be 
difficult, or requires work and care rather than flair or intuition, which latter 
quality seems to be the stock in trade of many younger librarians. 


NOTICE OF ELECTION 


Nominations are invited for the following Officers and Councillors 
of the Association for the year 1952 :— 
Honorary Secretary, Honorary Treasurer, and 
Honorary Editor; and six nationally elected 
Councillors. 
Nominations must be made in writing by two or more members 
of the Association, countersigned by the nominee, and reach me not 
later than 23rd October, 1951. 





W. TYNEMOUTH, 
Central Library, Honorary Secretary. 
New Bridge Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1 














